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THE LUCRETIA MOTT AMENDMENT 

“Men and women shall have Equal Rights = |{ 

throughout the United States an? every — 
place subject to its jurisdiction.” 


“Congress shall have power te enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation.” 
ang Joint Resolution Number 52] 


House Joint Resolution Number 55] 


Introduced in the Senate June 4, 1929, 
by Smnator P, North Dakota. 


Introduced in the House January 11, 1932, 
by Louis LupLow, 
Indiana. 


with men under the law and in all human | 


Tite Is a Tide 


ITHIN the next few days the Democratic Party will assemble in the | 
| City of Chicago to draft its platform of principles and select its — 


standard bearer in the coming Presidential campaign. If the party 


~ lives up to its name the Equal Rights plank will be included in its national 


platform. Ever since the time of Thomas Jefferson the Democratic Party 
has pat forward as its basic principle, “Equal Rights for all and special 
privitekes for none.” This is as it should be, for a democrat, spelled with a 


sthalb(4,” recognizes no class distinctions, 


Mr. Webster defines a democrat as: “One who is an ‘cdlavens or promoter 


of democracy, or government by the people.” He further defines democracy 
as: “A form of govefniient in which the supreme power i is in the hands of the ; 


and directt¥ exercised by them.” 


The Democratic Party, therefore, if it lives up to its name, is in eat : 
bound to take cognizance of the wishes of the people, all of the people, of the 


United States, in drafting its platform of principles. 
The census figures indicate that women constitute approximately one ‘half 


of the people of the United States. Hence it may be inferred that in our 
country we have but an imperfect democracy since one-half of the people are 


still denied Equal Rights. But all of the people, women as well as men, have 


the right of franchise, and herein lies the means for correcting the imperfection. 


Women have the powér in their own hands for forcing the issue. The 


_ political party whieh supports the Equal Rights Amendment will in turn 
_. receive the support of women at the polls. This is obvious, for women have 


learned through their pay. envelopes and through their every-day lives what 
inequality means to them. They desire Equal Rights, they demand Equal 
Rights, and they hold “the supreme power of government” in their hands, 

The Democratic Party has at this moment a magnificent opportunity. It 


can make history by including the Equal Rights plank in its national plat- 
form, and at the same time it can feather its own nest. Ali this without 
oA deviating one iota from its time-honored principles. 


“There is a tide in the affairs of men 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune; 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life — 
Is bound in shallows and in miseries. . 


Ol chs a full sea the Democratic Party. is now afloat, and it must take | 


the current when it serves, or lose its ventures, - 
If the Democratic Party believes in Equal Rights sufficiently to include 


_ the Equal Rights Amendment in its national party platform, we predict that 
_ it will lead the American people on to fortune; if it omits this plank, then we 


fear that all the voyage of its life will be bound in shallows and in miseries. 


All That We Need 


. NE lesson that women learned at the Republican Convention is that 

the vote alone is not sufficient to insure equal political rights for their 

‘Sex. In spite of the very courteous reception extended to women by 

the convention, it was clear from the outset that men, and not women, were 


directing affairs. The platform was dictated by men, the nominees were 
selected by men, and every important decision was made quite. as if women. 


had not been there. 
It was an impressive exhibition of the fact that in the Untied States we 


: _ have not a government of the people, by the people and for the people, but, 


instead, a government of the men, by the men and for the men. | 
anes appeared at the convention in the role of invited guests. “They 


were privileged to look on, but not to touch. : Meanwhile men carefully saw 
to it that the whole machinery of the convéntion remained in masculine hands. 


_ Sinee the political parties in the beginning were organized by men alone, 
for their own purposes, it is but natural that they should still regard them 


as their private possessions. It will take much more than the voic in the 


hands of women to piace the two sexes on a parity in the control of our 
political life. The only power that can give women equal influence with men 


in politics is the power of organization. 


Women must build their organization, as men built their’s, painstakingly, 
and thoroughly. We need a Woman’s Party that will reach right down to 


| the precincts, and we need it now. Moreover, we can have it, for the present 
_ state of public opinion is wholly sympathetic to Equal Rights. 


All that we need to do is to utilize our abilities, each in her own precinct, 


- and the organization will be there. 


Equal Rights 
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 STVIGHTEEN years ago, come March 4, 
k, a group of women, young, culti- 
vated and unafraid, marched as 

- erusaders down Pennsylvania Avenue in 
the wake of the first President of the 


United States born south of the Mason 


and Dixon line to attain that high office 
in more than half a century. A mob of 
~hoodlums broke up their line of march. 
‘The thoughtless jeered; the selfish re- 
joiced;. but Americans, real Americans, 
were made to think what the marchers 
thought and to be ashamed for those who 
insulted them. 


_ Many changes, social and_ political, 
these eighteen years have witnessed. No. 


- longer is woman a political outcast; no 
longer a resident without a country. 


Today she has within her hands that scep- 


ter of authority—the ballot; and has be- 
. come joint master of politicians and 
political parties and co-ruler of our land. 
To her has been. given the right to retain 

or surrender her citizenship on inter-mar- 
riage with a foreigner. Discriminations, 


tion of citizenship to one who has 


lost it. It signifies the home-com- 


B . ing of an exile to his native land, the 


return to his patria, and the restoration 
-- of his rights to claim the protection of a 
flag, the dear symbol of home, country 
. and of security. Repatriation and nation- 
_- ality are closely entwined. One cannot 
speak of one without involving the other. 
- Comparatively speaking, few American 
men voluntarily give up their citizenship. 


_ Sinee the World War there have been a 
number of men who have sought to be 
 pepatriated. These men joined the British 


’ or Canadian forces before the United 


- States entered the war. This act was con- 


sidered as expatriating them. A special 
Act of Congress was passed in their be- 
half to effect their repatriation. 

The reason that the need for the repa- 
triation of American-born women has 
become so acute is on account of the un- 
fortunate law passed in 1907, when 
Mr. Elihu Root was Secretary of State, 


which was drafted to make it easier for 


foreign offices having difficulties with 
passports and visas. The law of 1907 de 
prived an American-born woman, married 
to an alien, of her United States citizen- 
ship and thrust upon her the nationality 
of her husband. At the termination of 
the marital state she might resume her 
American citizenship, by taking certain 
steps bui during the marriage this could 
not be done. An American man, on the 
contrary, at all times has becn able to 
marry a woman of any nationality, live 


Address of the Late, Senator Thaddeus 
H. Caraway of Arkansas on Sunday, Jan- 
uary 4, 1931, at Washington, D. C., on 
the Occasion of the Dedication of Alva 


Belmont House, National» leadquarters 


of the National Woman's Party 


either as,to,employment or wages, have 
largely been,removed. The right to be the 
guardian of, ker own children, given to 
her by God Himself but taken from her 
by law, has been restored. Every mother 
with her baby at her breast, or as she 
sings at hef toil, is indebted to these 
women, these marchers of eighteen years 
ago. Political office and professional 
careers are now open to her on equal 


terms, No employment, no avenue of ad- 
vancement, no honors, civie or political, 
-. may now be denied her because God made 


her the mother of man. These victories, 
these achievements, however, were not at- 
tained without a struggle. The way led 


not through the halls of luxury, but. 


through prison cells. No sooner, however, 
Repatriation 


By Anna Kelton Wiley 


wherever he pleased and as long as he 
pleased, and never lose his blessed heri- 


tage of United States citizenship. 


The rule that a married woman acquired 


the nationality of her husband is of com- 


paratively recent origin. According to 
Miss Margaret Lambie, an international 
lawyer, this rule did not exist anywhere 


before the French Revolution in 1789. It 
was inserted in the French Civil Code 
superintended by Napoleon, who by tem- 
perament and experience had little time 


to reflect on the higher values of life. 


In 1814 Great Britain fell into line and 


‘passed a law that a foreign woman who 


married a British subject became British, 
and in 1870 that a British woman lost her 
British nationality upon marriage to a 
foreigner. We followed this unfortunate 
precedent in, 1855, by a law which said 
that any woman eligible to citizenship 
married to an American man became an 


United States citizen, and in 1907, by the 
‘law already referred to, causing an Ameri- 


can-born woman to lose her citizenship 
upon marriage to a foreigner. From the 
founding of our country until 1907, no 
American-born woman ever lost her citi- 


zenship by reason of marriage to a citizen | 


of another country. This law really sub- 


ordinated the position of American women 


to the exigencies of harrassed government 
officials. If the laws of her husband’s 
country did not vest her with his nation- 
ality, she became a woman without a 
couniry. No consideration was given her 


“Was one victory won, than they buckled 


on their armor for battles yet to be waged. 

Much for which they organized and 
marched are now accomplished facts. But 
so long as one discrimination, one unjust 
law, remains upon the statute books, they 
have dedicated themselves to fight for its 
removal. To these, and to those who 
passed on, and to those who may come 
after, we have met here today to dedicate 
as their home the Alva Belmont House, 
an Old house of rare charm, the house 


within whose hospitable walls lived, suf- 
fered and rejoiced a cultivated race. For 
more than a century it was the home of 


one of the leading families, socially and 
politically. From it went teachers, preach- 
ers and statesmen. Likewise from it 
were fired the last shots in 1814 by those 
who sought to defend the National Capitol 
from an invading foe. And from it, we 
predict, will be fired the last shot to strike 
down injustice and inequality; so that, as 


God made them, men and women will once 


more inherit the earth, free and equal. 


wish or desire in regard to nationality. 
She was automatically deprived -of the 
right of protection by the United States 
while she. traveled or lived outside the 
country. She lost all right of suffrage, of 
holding office, either by election or ap- 
pointment, the right to participate fin 
governmental affairs and in many States 
she lost the right to inherit or hold prop- 
erty, to teach in the schools, practice a 
profession or to carry on many of the 
other vocations of life. | 


_All this transpired before American 
women had political power, or while many | 
women were busy trying to get it. Two 
years after nationwide woman’s suffrage 


was won in 1920, the Cable Act was 
passed, in 1922. 


The Cable law undid the act of 1855, 


holding that a foreign woman marrying 
an American man does not thereby acquire | 


United States citizenship, and it provided 
that an American woman shall not cease 
to be a citizen of the United States by 
reason of her marriage after the passage 
of this act unless she makes a formal 
renunciation. It also provided a way for 
American-born women already so married, 
to regain their United States citizenship 
during the continuance of the marriage. 
This could be done by one year’s residencé 
in the United States, filing a petition in 
a court of competent jurisdiction, renounc- 
ing her allegiance to a country to which, 
in fact, she owed no allegiance and whose 
nationality was thrust upon her, without 
her consent at marriage, and by taking an 
oath of allegiance to the United States. 
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But this original Cable Law of 1929, 


while it helped a great /deal, created sev- 
eral very difficult situations. An Ameri- 
can woman married to an Englishman, — 
for instance, who lived for two years in 
England was presumed to have lost her 
United States citizenship, just as a natu- 


ralized citizen was presumed to have lost 
his United States citizenship if he went 
back to his former country and remained 
two years. Furthermore, if this American- 
born woman married to an Englishman 
remained five years in a third country, 
not her -husband’s, her American citizen- 
ship was also presumed to have been lost, 
The case of Mrs. Ruth Bryan Owen, illu- 
strates this point. She married a British 


officer before 1922 and lost her American 


citizenship through no fault or desire of 
her own. After the war she returned to 


_ this country and after the passage of the 
Cable Act was repatriated. She was re-_ 

quired to submit to the same naturaliza- 
tion examinations to regain her American 


citizenship, in a Florida court, as one who 


had never been a citizen of the United 
States. If it had not been for the Cable. 


Act she could not have been repatriated 
during the lifetime of her husband. 


OING back for another glance at the 
original Cable Act of 1922, there was 
also the provision that an American wom- 


an marrying an alien ineligible to citizen- 
~ ship could never be repatriated during the 


continuance of the marriage and there 
was even a belief that after his death she 
was technically ineligible to repatriation, 
thus presenting the anomaly of a native 
American who could not become a natu- 
ralized American. Take, for instance, the 
Dass case, that of a Hindu who had re- 
nounced his British citizenship and be- 
come naturalized as an American and 
became a professor at Columbia. He mar- 
ried an American woman who never left 
the country. Many years after the Su- 


preme Court ruled that Hindus were in: 


eligible to citizenship. All Hindus ad- 


‘mitted to citizenship were notified that 


they were no longer American citizens. 
This man had renounced his British citi- 
zenship and so he became stateless, and 
his American-born wife, although she had 
never left the country, also became state- 


The Cable Act has been twice ‘gmended. 


. First on July 3, 1930, and the second time — 


on March 3, 1931. The first amendment 
repealed the presumption of loss of United 


States citizenship because of residence 


abroad of an American-born woman for 
two to five- years, after marriage to a 
foreigner and provided a quick method of 


repatriation for an American woman mar- 


ried to a foreigner. No period of residence 
was required; no statement of intention 
to remain and the petition for repatri- 
ation was heard promptly. 

On the same day the Immigration Act 
was amended (since the two laws are 


interlocking) so as to admit as a mon- 


- guota immigrant a woman who had been 
an American citizen, but who lost her 


citizenship by marriage to an alien or by 
subsequent residence in a foreign country. 


- Before this amendment of the immigra- 


tion act it was almost impossible for some 
women to come over because the quotas 
of their countries were full for many 
years. 


HE second amendment of the Cable 


Act a year later provided that an 
American-born woman who: married ‘an 


alien ineligible to ci itizenship shall not 
lose her citizenship, and also made the 
quick method of available 


to her. 

Immediately after the second amend- 
ment, we had the pleasure at the head- 
quarters ‘of the Woman’s Party of wel- 
coming as a newly repatriated citizen 


Mrs. Lillian Ying Lu Kiang, an American- — 


born woman of Chinese ancestry, who lost 
her United States citizenship upon mar- 
riage to Dr. Kiang Kanghu, internation: 
ally known Chinese scholar. Mrs. Lillian 
Ying Lu Kiang was born in San Francisco 
in 1898 and was educated in the public 
schools and in Teachers’ College of that 
city. Upon her marriage in 1920 to Dr. 


Kiang Kanghu, then a professor in the 
University of California, she lost her citi- 
zenship. Dr. Kiang has been connected — 


with the research department of the Li- 
brary of Congress and is now on the 


faculty of McGill University, Montreal. 


Mrs. Kiang was overjoyed to regain her 
citizenship after eleven years of hardships 
as an American-born woman, who sud- 


denly lost her status as a citizen because 


of marriage. 


This brings us up to date. The proper 


procedure for an American-born woman, 


who married a foreigner prior to 1922, 


or for an American-born weman married 
after 1922, who has lived away from the 


United States, or for an American-born . 


woman married to an ineligible alien 
prior to 1931, is to go to an American 
Consul wherever she is abroad, get the 
proper visa, come to the United States 


as a non-quota immigrant and apply to — 


the proper court for repatriation by the 
quick method. Of course she must still 
meéet most of the requirements of the alien 
woman seeking naturalization, such as 
answer questions about the Constitution, 


be willing to take up arms in defense of | 


the country if necessary, be free of moral 
turpitude, not diseased nor a pauper, ete. 
There was a case of an American-born 
woman in San Francisco, a Quaker, who 


because of her ideas with regard to war, 


could not be repatriated. 


The Woman’s Party hopes that some 


examiner. 


Equal Rights 4 


fore an American consul abroad, and thus 
be spared the expense and effort of a 
trip across the ocean, | 


Suppose the American-born woman 


married to a foreigner is in the United 
States and wishes repatriation.. She 
should apply to the nearest naturalisation 
If she does not know where 
such an examiner is to be found she should 


address a letter of inquiry to the Depart- 


ment of Labor. The cost for naturaliza- 
tion is around ten dollars. 


‘There are two bills now before Gol 


gress, H. R. 9640 before the House of 
Representatives and 8. 4169 before the 


Senate, which provide that a child born 


abroad may inherit United States citizen- 
ship through either its father or its 


mother, whichever happens to be an 


American citizen. Already such a‘child 
inherits through the American sass but 
not through the mother. 


LL that I have said about Se 
tion of women hinges on the fact 


that a woman has lost something she > 


dearly prizes and which she wishes to 
regain, There is no reason for any dis- 


tinction between men and women in the > 


nationality laws of the United States. A 
native-born American woman has the 


same loyalties and should have the same 
rights to nationality as a man. She 


should have the same right as a man to 
select the country of her choice. Since 


1907 American women have been strug: | 


gling to regain their lost rights and 


_ to abolish the idea that there should be 


one nationality law for men and another 


~ 


day an American-born woman, living — 


abroad, who has lest her United States 


-citienship due to marriage, between the 


years 1922 and 1930, can regain it by ful- 


fillment of the necessary requirements be- 


for women, The Cable Acts of 1922, 1930 
and 1931 abolished the possibility of mak- 
ing @ woman an expatriate against her 


will, due to marriage, and provided means 


to restore citizenship to American women 
already exiled. 

There is another pending bill about 
which I wish to tell you, namely, Bill 
H. R. 10600, to exempt from the quota 
requirements of the immigration law the 
foreign husbands of American women. 
This passed the House of Representatives 


on April 18, 1932. The foreign-born wives 


of American men are already excused 
from the quota requirements of the immi- 
gration laws. Marriages have been con- 


tracted three and four years ago in cer- 


tain countries whose quota is behind 


about forty years. These marriages have — 


been contracted in good faith. Children 
have been born. These children have not 


- seen their father in four years, Now must 


they wait for that quota for forty or 
fifty years? What objection could there 
be, if they meet with every requirement 
of the law, to let these husbands of Ameri- 
can citizens come in on an equal footing 
with the wives of American citizens? 
When the League of Nations in 1920 
provided in its covenant for the establish- 
ment of a World Court, not only jurists, 
diplomats and scholars realized that there 
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oul have to be a movida code for this 
court to administer, but internationally- 
minded women also sensed that fact and 
realized what such a code might mean to 
their dearly won victories. 

In 1924 the League of Nations began 
a movement for the calling of a world con- 
ference on a codification of international 
law. Nationality was one of the subjects 
deemed ripe for discussion, in order to 
unravel the difficulties of statelessness 
and of dual nationality existing in every 
country. 

The Conference was held at The Hague 
in March and April 1930. Representa- 
tives from 48 countries attended. The 
United States sent a delegation. On 
April 12, 1930, 2 most dramatic event took 


place. In response to a request from 


women from all over the country, our 
President sent instructions to our pleni- 
potentiary at The Hague not to sign the 
proposed convention on nationality be- 
cause it contained discriminations against 


women. It is most thrilling to think of — 


the representative from the United States 
standing out alone, one against forty, in 
favor of justice to women. Women every- 
where should be profoundly grateful to 
Mr. Hoover for his courage and for his 
sense of justice to women, as evidenced 


by the stand which our government took 


at The Hague. Twice subsequently this 
position has been reaffirmed, by the Assist- 
ant Seeretary of State Cotton on April 15, 
1930, and by the Secretary of State Stim- 
son, June 23, 1931, in official statements. 
- Four times, therefore, our country has gone 


on record in favor of equality between 


‘men and women as regards nationality. 


But the fight is not yet won. The un- 
equal treaty is destined to become the 
first article of the proposed world code. 
If ten nations ratify, it goes into effect 
as law to be administered by the World 
Court. If the United States adheres to 
the World Court, with The Wagne con- 
vention as the cornerstone ofits law, we 
shall be condoning this:-unjust code. 


What we have won with such difficulty 


‘will be lost.. The old worn-out idea that 
a woman may lose her nationality upon 
marriage to a foreigner will be crystal- 
lized into an international rule in a 
world code. Already three countries have 
ratified and the League of Nations is 
pressing their nations to ratify. 

Miss Alice Pauli, the devoted founder 
of the Woman’s Party, an expert on this 
question, together with women from many 


countries, in fact, the organized women — 


of the world, members of eight great in- 


ternational women’s organizations, 
- been in Geneva for two years endeavoring 
to secure a reopening of the whole ques- 


tion of nationality and a redrafting of 
the proposed treaty. Support for the idea 
has been won among the delegates to the 
League, but strenuous opposition has 
arisen in the secretariat of the League; 
that is, the permanent officials who ad- 
minister its affairs. 

On March 30, 1932, Senator James 
Hamilton Lewis of [llinois presented to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations of 


the. Senate a proposed reservation to . 


United States adherence to the World 
Court, sponsored by the Woman’s Party, 
reading: That in the event that the United 
States adheres to the World Court, it 
shali do so with the following reservation : 


| 157 
“Providing that the code of law to be 
administered by the World Court shall 
not contain inequalities based on sex.” 
_A hearing has been held and this reser- 
vation has been defeated by the Foreign 
Relations Committee of the Senate. This 
committee has also voted out the World 
Court by a close vote, but its chairman 
has not as yet made a report to the Senate. 
When the report is made we have the 


_ promise of an able Senator to reintroduce 


our equality reservation from the floor of 


the Senate. The Woman’s Party holds 


no brief for or against adherence to the 
World Court. We simply hold that we 
should not be a party to a system of 
world law which has one standard for 
men and another for women. 

More recently the Hon. J. Charles Lin- 
thicum of Maryland has introduced a 
resolution to appropriate $50,000 for the 
World Court. Again the Woman’s Party 
appeared before the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs to ask that this money, 
derived from the taxes of women as well 
as of men, not be appropriated without a 
reservation that the proposed unequal 
code on nationality be rewritten. | 

From all that I have said it may be 
seen that we are on the dawn of a new 


day. Light is coming gradually, just as 


truth comes from more to more. In the 
city of Chicago the Democratic Party is 
about to hold its national convention. 
The Woman’s Party will ask that the 


splendid man chosen hold aloft the 


standard of the Democratic Party shall 
stand upon a platform in which there 
shall be a plank guaranteeing to women 
equal opportunity with men, an equal 
status before the law. 


_ The Hearing on the Linthicum Resolution 


Ricuts there appeared the first two 
sections of the official minutes of the 
hearing before the Foreign Affairs Com- 


i THE June 4 and 11 issues of Equa. 


mittee of the House of Representatives, 


held on May 18, to consider the demand 
of the Woman’s Party that if the United 
States contributes $50,000 to the World 
Court, as the Linthicum Resolution pro- 
vides, it shall do so on consideration that 
the eode of law to be administered by the 
Court shall contain no inequalities based 
on sex. The third and final section is 
presented herewith: 

The Chairman. The point I am uke 
is that the adoption of that amendment by 
this committee, and the ratification of 


the treaty now before the Senate, would 


be an amendment of the treaty by the 
House of Representatives. 


Miss Hill. This is a joint resolution, 


is it not? It amends nothing. It author- 
izes an appropriation. We do not want 
an appropriation to go to findnce a World 
Court stacked against women. [ Ap- 
plause. ] 


Mrs. Pell. Our next speaker is Mrs. 
Tris Calderhead Walker (Mrs. John Bris- 
bane Walker), of New York. Mrs. Walker 


is chairman of the campaign being con- 


ducted by the National Woman’s Party 
for an fequality reservation to United 
States entrance to the World Court. Mrs. 
Walker was imprisoned for petitioning 
the President of the United States for na- 
tional suffrage. 

Mrs. Walker. That last reference was 
made to emphasize the fact that I have 
had plenty to do with courts. Mr. Chair- 


. man, the World Court is a League of 


Nations institution. The League of Na- 
tions is generally considered to be anti- 
feminist in its point of view. 

In spite of these two facts, we are told 
that we need not be alarmed about the 


welfare of American womer as regards 


the law the court is to apply, as the 
United States is so powerful that her 
wishes will always be listened to. But 
we can only judge of the future by the 
past. We know what happens now at the 
League meetings in which the United 


States i is invited to participate. We know 
that the League always wants the United 


States to help finance these meetings, al- 


ways wants to get everything possible 
from the United States, and then pays 
very little attention to what the United 
States advises or desires. The Hague 
Conference for the Codification of Inter- 
national Law is a good example. 

May I digress for a moment? For a 
great many years the United States took a 
magnificent position on the opium traffic, 
standing out alone against all the nations 


of the world. We decided that we must 


as a nation stand for checking the pro- 
duction of the poppy, for checking this 
evil at its source. Little by little the pres 
sure of the world was brought against 
our position of isolation, our lonely posi- 
tion of isolation, and what is our position 
now? We have made a concession and 
effected an opium convention, as Mr. Hud- 
son pointed out last week. We are in 
the difficult position of having joined up 
with an intricate piece of police machin- 
ery in chasing this little narcotic pill all 
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over the world instead of checking the 


growth of the porpies and checking opium — 


at its source. We have made that con- 
cession in internationalism. — 


Our Government should not now make 
a concession in internationalism to the 
Cid World point of view on women. The 
World Court should not administer an 
unjust nationality convention for women 
as a part of an international code. 

The question of finance, Mr. Chairman, 
is like this: We spent $25,000 at The 
Hague conference and 40 nations out- 
voted us. [Applause.] The resolution 


now proposes to appropriate $50,000. The 


price seems to be going up and our in- 


fluence seems to be going down. What 


will we get for $50,000? On the question 
of the League opposition to women, Mr. 
Chairman, that is a story of the bitter 


- past, and a story of the bitter present. 
We have women now reporting daily on 


the hostility on the part of the League 
officials to women, not only to our women 
but to all the women of the world. We 
asked the League to accept a gift. We 
have not much money. We asked them 
to accept $5,000 to pay expenses of the 
women’s consultant committee on nation- 
ality. They said, “No, we can not take 
that; if we do, we might be dominated by 
the American point of view.” Yesterday 


they accepted $500 from the Anti-Slavery 
- League of Italy. You see, it is anti-femi- 


nist in its point of view. It is a question 
of going into an international govern- 
ment, an international system, which is 
based upon the Old World standards, and 
which up to now has not made a single 
concession to the American standard of 


- equality for men and women. [ Applause. | 


Mrs. Pell. There are three more speak- 
ers. The next one is Miss Elsie Hill, a 
member of the National Council of the 


National Woman’s Party, and woman’s 


party chairman for Connecticut, She 
also suffered imprisonment for suffrage. 
Miss Hill is the daughter of the late Con- 
gressman Ebenezer E: Hill, of Connec- 
ticut. | 

Miss Hill. This demand of women for 
equality of nationality in the League of 
Nations code on nationality is not a ges- 
ture of despair. It is a very confident 
challenge of the decision, of the action of 
a little handful of men, scholars, and 


_ professors of law, who met at The Hague 


in Holland in the tulip season of 1930, 
and at a few morning conferences there 
decided against us. 

The Hague convention which they gave 
us disregards entirely the existing actual 
position of women under the nationality 
laws. It disregards entirely and com- 
pletely the strength of women. It does 
not take into consideration the strength 
of woman’s demand for equality in any 


international convention adopted ppon 


this subject. 
Actually today there are 19 countries 


_ to advise the women. 


in which the marriage of a woman na- 
tional to a foreigner does not deprive her 
of her nationality without her consent. 
In 18 countries the woman national whose 
husband acquires new nationality or relin- 
quishes his own nationality during the 


marriage ig. compelled by her country 


to undergo a. Corresponding change in na- 
tionality. in. i3 countries today a woman 
has equality of right with the husband to 
transmit the nationality to their children. 
In 12 countries today an alien woman 
who marries is not taken into the nation- 


ality of the country of her husband. In — 
five countries we find that the husband 
and wife, the mother and father, have © 


complete equality in all respects, both as 


regards their own nationality and right 


to transmit their nationality to their chil- 
dren. Four of those countries are in the 
Western Hemisphere and so we see in the 
matter of complete equality in nationality 


_the problem has been solved by Uruguay, 


Chile, Paraguay, and the Argentine. There 


is, therefore, no reason why this country 


should accept the decision of these few 
casually chosen men at The Hague who 


met and then tossed off this unequal na- 


tionality convention. We ask that you 
should not appropriate our money to 


finance a court which will have given to. 


it by the machinery of the League after 


it is ratified this code of law, which is un-. 


fair to women. If you examine the report 
of. the women’s consultative committee on 
nationality (a committee created by the 
League of Nations), you will see that the 
international organizations of women 


signing the report include organizations — 


that happen to be here today opposing 
this amendment. These opposing organi- 


gations here are constituent members of 
‘the international organizations of women — 


which have repudiated the nationality 
convention. 


In the report ‘The Hague iteieadie 


convention is repudiated. Mr. Hudson 


was the legal adviser to the women’s con- 


sultative committee on nationality, He — 


was appointed by the League of Nations 
Despite his advice, 


they repudiated the convention. Their 


report is printed as a League of Nations 


document. They have asked the League 
of Nations to reopen the nationality ques- 


tion and they have indorsed the equality - 


convention proposed by Mr. Cruchaga, of 


Chile. Here we have the women of these — 


great international organizations repu- 


‘diating the convention, asking for it to 


be reopened, and the League of Nations 
blocking it. That is why we want to stop 
at the source any relation of the United 
States with any organ of the League of 
Nations except as we safeguard the prin- 
ciple of equality of rights of men and 
women in nationality and in Sabet other 
way. 


The Chairman. I do not see why these 


~ 


Equal Rights 


women want to marry foreigners when 


we have so many men here, 
- Miss Hill. Why do the men marry 
foreigners? Why is our ambassador to 
Belgium marrying a foreigner ?. 

Mrs. Pell. The next speaker is Miss 


Mabel Van Dyke, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, chairman of the Young Wom- 
an’s Council of the National Woman’s 


Party. 

Miss Van Dots, Mr. and 
members of the committee, I speak for 
the young women of our country who 
have come of age since suffrage for women 
was won. We take it for granted that 


_ women should have equal rights with men. 
We can not imagine going back to the — 


time when American women were in the 


position in which the European women 
as a whole find themselves today. That 
_is the reason why the suggestion that our 


country should contribute money to the 
World Court without some such assur- 


ance as this amendment provides, comes — 
to us as a shock. We had thought that 


the battle for freedom of women was a 
thing of the past and that there was no 
possibility of losing what had been won. 
Now, I had no part in winning the posi- 
tion that women now enjoy. I regret 
that I was not old enough. But I shal! 


certainly do my part to see that we do — 
not lose anything through getting into 


something that endangers our American 
standard with regard to the position of 


women. In this determination I am sure 
that I am in no way different from other 


young women of my generation. 

Mr. Fish. I certainly agree with your 
statement, Mr. Chairman, because it was 
easy for me a few years ago to introduce 
this equality of nationality for women, 
because I knew in this matter I take the 
same view that you do, that women are 
not only on an equality but predominant, 
and it was very easy to introduce such 
a resolution. But the question is entirely 
different becanse they have not that equal- 
ity abroad and that is what they are striv- 
ing for. 

The Chairman. The thing that is in 


-my mind is that the Senate has reported 


out those protocols eliminating this 
amendment, and if we put it in our appro- 
priation will they accept it, and if they 
do accept it then they are amending their 
teaty. 

Mrs. Walker. I have been in the treaty 
campaign and I wish to say that there is 


no statement that you can get as to the 


treaty. They reported it to the Senate 
one day with a very strong statement, and 
yesterday somebody else was not quite de- 
cided on what was in somebody else’s 
mind and another protocol has been added 
to it and you can not tell Y from Z. So 
you can not assume the treaty has gone 
through the Senate as we are standing at 
the moment. 

The Chairman. That is what we con- 
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tend and thet is why we arc siriving to 
do something from this committee that 
might have influence with them. | 

Miss Hill. That is why we are trying 
to stop you from doing it without the 
safeguard we have not had in the past in 
the agreement in the Senate. 

Mrs, Pell. The next speaker is Mrs, 
Pauline F. Adams, of Virginia, attorney- 
at-law, member of the State Bar Associa- 
tion of Virginia; pioneer suffrage leader 
of Virginia; founder and first président 
of Equak Suffrage League of Norfolk; 
chairman of the Norfolk Branch of the 
National Woman’s Party; member of the 
League of Women Voters of Virginia. 
Mrs. Adams served two months in Occo- 
quan Jail for attempting to hold a banner 
before the White House asking for pas- 
sage of the national suffrage amendment. 
Tell us what the bauner had on it. 
_ The Chairman. I know about you being 

in prison. I supported your suffrage pro- 
posal then. I journeyed across the hills 
of Virginia to Occoquan to tind out 
whether you were getting proper food, 
and I ate meals at that place so as to 
be a judge as to whether you were being 
treated properly. | 

Mrs. Adams. My banner said: “The 
voice of the people is the voice of God. 
and women are people.” 

The Old-World attitude is very much 
against the movement for the freedom 
of women which is so strong in this coun- 
iry. I would like to quote a statement 
made by Mrs. Ida Pritchard Rollins, of 
Asheville, N. C., who is a sister of Mr. 
Pritchard, who was a member of Congress 
from North Carolina in a recent Congress, 
- and Mrs. Elizabeth Deegan, of Asheville, 
N. C., granddaughter of former Senator 
Pritchard, of North Carolina. This is 


how they feel about the sangeet as seen 


from Geneva: 


We who are for the moment here in 
Europe realize even more keenly, perhaps, 
than do the women at home, that however 


 admifable, the League may be in other 


respects, it has no understanding of the 
movement for the freedom of women 
which is so strong in our country. Our 


experience over here has shown us that — 


the League attitude toward women is the 
Old-World attitude—that it is an attitude 
of hostility to the American standard of 
equality. Since the League seems to be 
permeated throughout its whole organi- 
zation by this attitude toward wemen, 
and since the World Court is essentially a 
League institution, we are exceedingly 
anxious that our country should not be- 
come a part of the Court without first 
taking precaution to prevent any injury 
thereby to the status of American women. 
Mr. Lambeth. Who is the author of that 
statement? 
- Mrs. Adams. The author of this state- 
ment is Mrs. Rollin, of North Carolina. 
Mr. Lambeth. -A sister of Judge Prit- 
chard or Congressman Pritchard. 


Mrs. Adams: Sister of former 


gressman Pritchard. 
Mrs. Pell. There is one more word of 


rebuttal by Mrs. Burnita Shelton Mat- 
thews. 


The Chained: Let us not have any 
thing in rebuttal... 


Mrs. Pell. And.in answer to Mr. 


Hudson. 
The Chairman. Mr, s state- 
ment has not been put in yet, 


Mrs. Max Rotter, of Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, the feminist under whose leader- 


ship Wisconsin adopted the most com- 


prehensive State equal rights bill in the 
country, thén oa the following state- 
ment: 


First of all, I want to thank the mem- 


bers of this committee especially for their — 


wonderful work two years ago when they 
reported ®ut a resolution relative to The 
Hague conference and equality in nation- 
ality in treaties, law, and practice, I have 
a picture of Mr. Fish ably presenting our 
resclution and Mrs. Ruth Bryan Owen 
a good seeond. Mr. Linthicum spoke and 
Mr. Tempie spoke, and our dear old Mr. 
Cooper, dean of the House, who has left 
this committee forever also spoke for our 
resolution. I want to say that I am very 


grateful to them, and so are the members 


of the National Woman’s Party and many 
others. Our resolution was passed by a 
viva voce vote on the floor of the House. 
It then went over to the Senate and was 


- Jost in the confusion of the London treaty. 
Senator Blaine and Senator Borah say 


that a treaty supersedes an international 


law, and lask you what will happen when 


a national law of ours conflicts with the 
treaties, if we have a worid court. 

The Chairman. Let me answer that 
question for you. The latter one prevails. 
The United States Supreme Court decided 
that. I have that decision here some- 
where. They decided that where. there 
is a treaty and where there is ¢ statute 
the one that is passed the latest prevails, 


even though it may amend or may destroy 


the treaty in this country. 

Mrs. Rotter. Thank you. I believe now 
that we ought to get down to brass tacks. 
The Republican Party has pledged equal- 
ity to women. We want it. The Demo- 
cratic Party has pledged equality to wom- 
en in governmental and political affairs. 
We want it. This committee has sup- 
ported us and we want their support 


again. I would like to say that Repre- 


sentatives Browne and Cooper were on 
this committee two years ago, and, of 
course, they were both from Wisconsin 
and well grounded in equal rights, and 
I do not doubt but what they voted right. 
Ruth Bryan Owen is now absent, also. 
We know her stand on equality. We have 
some new members on this committee but 
I believe if all these new members voted 
no, that the rest of this committee will 
vote yes, and our amendment will be 
passed. 

Mrs. Pell. Mrs. Harvey Wiley, chair- 


man of the National Council of the Wom- 


an’s Party, is the next speaker. 
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The Chairman. I will ask first whether 


there is anyone here from the Federation 
of Women’s Clubs? 


Mrs. Wiley. I was elected Tuesday as 


president of the District Federation ee 


Women’s Clubs. 


Mrs. Clarence Fraime, of Wilmington, 
Delaware, rose at this point and said: 

Mrs. Fraime. I am chairman of the 
legislative committee of the General Fed- 
eration ©! Women’s Clubs. I am not here 
to speak on the amendment but to speak 
for the resolution. The General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs since 1925 has 


continually supported entrance of the 


United States into the World Court, and 
we certainly feel that is the logical thing 
to do following the ratification of the 
multilateral treaty which we also sup- 
ported. When we ratified the multilateral 
treaty we pledged ourselves to a sane 
settlement of international disputes 
through peaceful means. That treaty, as 


we know, did not provide for its specific | 


means of solving disputes so long as hu- 
man nature is what it is. We think the 
World Court is an existing, logical means 
of settling those disputes, and while the 
House of Representatives has ao part in 
making the treaties you do have a voice 
in declaring war, and I say it is a very 
constructive step that you should take a 
step to make this appropriation to the 
World Court because appropriations do 
emanate from the House, and we do re- 
spect the World Court in America. An 
American sits among the judges and even 
his salary is paid by other nations. We 
are not an impoverished nation and it is 
right and fair that we should pay our 
proportionate share of the expenses and 
we believe, too, that it will be an opening 
wedge to our entrance into the World 
Court. 


Miss ‘Hill. Mrs, Fraime is not appear- 


ing for or against equality in nationality 


rights for women. 

Mrs. Fraime. I am site to speak for 
the resolution. 

Miss Hill. But not for or against the 
Woman’s Party’s amendment, which is 
to safeguard the nationality righis of 


women, because the Federation of Wom- | 


en’s Clubs is on record for the equality 
of nationality. Its name is signed in this 
document which I have put on file here 
with these other international organi- 
zations. 

Mrs. Fraime. We are also on record as 
opposing the equal-rights amendment to 
the Constitution. 

Mr. Lambert. How many members in 
your organization of women’s clubs? 

Mrs. Fraime. The General Federation 


of Women’s Clubs is composed of 14,500 


local clubs and 2,500 or 3,000 county 
offices. We have a membership in the 
United States of 2,000,000. 

‘Mrs. Adams. They never went back to 
the women’s clubs to get a consensus of 
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opinion on the equal-rights amendment. 
The clubs of our State have never been 
consulted. 


Mrs. Wiley. As chairman of the Co 4 


cil of the National Woman’s Party and re- 
cently elected president of the Federation 
of Clubs of the District of Columbia, one 

of the 49 constituent bodies of the Gen- 


eral Federation of Women’s Clubs, I will 


point out that in all the contests which 
we have had since 1907 to regain nation- 
ality, the General Federation has stood 


by us, in the passage of the Cable law and | 
the amendment to the Cable law. On that 


point, the Genera! Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, of whit 


| T am a devoted member, — 


Equal Rights 


stands with us in supporting equality of 
nationality. As I understand this reso- 
lution, you ask for an appropriation of 
$50,000 as a noble gesture toward inter- 
nationalism. We are appearing here today 
to ask you to make a noble gesture toward 
a nobler ideal, and that is toward justice, 
[Applause.] 


News from the 


Convention Headquarters Opened 
HE National Woman’s Party is de- 
manding an Equal Righis plank in 


both the Republican and Democratic | 


party platforms. 

This plank embodies, as a national 
measure, endorsement of the Equal Rights 
Amendment sponsored by the Woman's 
Party. It specifies further that all inter- 
national relations and agreements relat- 
ing to women entered into by the United 
States shall be on the basis of equality. 

A delegation from Alva Belmont House, 


national headquarters of the Woman’s 


Party, arrived in Chicago on June 12, 
opening Woman’s Party headquarters 
with purple, white and gold banners fly- 
ing, at The Congress Hotel. Headed by 
Muna Lee, of Porto Rico, Director of Na- 
tional Activities of the Woman’s Party, 
the committee in charge consists of 
Burnita Shelton Matthews, of Missis- 
-sippi; Rebekah Greathouse, of New 
Jersey; Mrs Max Rotter, of Wisconsin ; 
Mrs. Leo P. Harlow, of Virginia; Betsy H. 
Ashmore, of Colorado; 
Delin, of Illinois; and J ulia Landers, of 
Indianapolis. | 

The Republican National Convention 
met first, on June 14. The full text of the 
Equal Rights plank proposed by the 
Woman’s Party for the Republican sie 
forms reads as follows: 

EQuaLity ror Min AND WoMEN 
NATIONAL 

The National Republican Party stands 

- for Equal Rights and equal opportunities 


for men and women and pledges its sup- 


port to the proposed amendment to the 
national constitution, which reads: 


Men and women shall have Equal 
Rights throughout the United States 
and every place ae to its juris- 


INTERNATIONAL 
The National Republican Party recom- 
mends to the Executive that the nations 
of the world be invited to enter into a 
treaty which shall read: 


The contracting States agree that 
upon the ratification of this treaty, 
men and women shall have Equal 
Rights throughout the territories 
subject to their respective a 
tions. 


The party supports the crindiple of 
equality in all international agreements 
which bear upon the status of women. It 


Bertha Moller 


approves the present Republican admin- 


 istration’s refusal to become a party to 


The Hague Nationality Convention which 
is based on sex inequality. In the event 
that this country shall become a member 
of or contribute money to an international 
institution which condones the Old World 
attitude toward women, the party advo- 
eates effective guarantees against any 
direet or indirect discriminations based 
on sex, 


Amendment Discussed at Headtimasters 


Mi AUD YOUNGER, Congressional 


chairman of the National Woman’s 


Party, spoke on the history of the Equal 
Rights movement and the pressing need 
for passage of the Equal Rights /Amend- 
ment at a garden party at Alva Belmont 
House on Sunday afternoon, June 5. Miss 
Younger stressed the need of industrial 
equality, and summarized attempts dur- 
ing the past two years, the nation over, 


~toylegislate or regulate women out of paid m 
Miss Younger discussed 


employment. 
also the Woman’s Party forthcoming cam- 
paign in Chicago to obtain Equal Rights 


_ planks in both party platforms. 


Hostesses for-the afternoon were mem- 
bers of the Government Workers’ Coun- 
cil of the Woman’s Party, with Mrs. ay A. 
Shaw gwesiding. 


Nina E. Allender and Dr, Ella Fales | 


poured. 

Mrs. artist, Feminist, and 
member of the National Council, spoke 
on the Equal Rights Amendment as a 
present necessity at a garden party at 
headquarters on Sunday afternoon, June 


12. Gladys Middlemiss presided at the 
tea-table. 


Mrs. Allender’s talk ineluded 
a discussion of the Equal Rights plank 
which the Woman’s Party is sponsoring 


for both Republican and Democratic 
_ party platforms, and a further account of 
the work being carried on at Woman’s 


Party campaign headquarters, just opened 
in Chicago for the convention period. ‘ 


An Evening of Poetry and Dancing 


UNA LBE, appearing as poet in- 


instead of in her customary Wom- 

an’s Party role as Director of National 

Activities, read from her poems at a bene- 

fit for the Chicago convention campaign 

in the garden of Alva Belmont House on 
Wednesday evening, June 8. 

Miss Lee is a permanent member of the 


Dyke, its chairman, presiding. 
lender introduced Muna Lee and paid 


Council of the Poetry Society of America: 
editor and translator of the Spanish- 
American Anthology number of “Poetry”, 


and a frequent contributor to current 


magazines, .She read from her book of 
poems, “Sea Change,” published by the 


- Macmillan Company, and from the manu- 


script of her forthcoming book. Miss Lee 
returns in September to Porto Rico to re- 


sume her post as director of the Bureau 


of International Relations of the Univer. 


sity of Porto Rico. 


A charming garden dance program, un- 


_ der the direction of Alice Louise Hunter, 


was also a feature of the evening. 
It consisted of the following numbers: 


“Tn a Persian 

Alice Louise Hunter 
“A la Bien 


Phyllis 
This program of poetry and dancing 


was given under the auspices of the 


Young Women’s. Council, with Mabel Van 
Nina Al- 


graceful tribute to her contribution to 
Feminism, 

Patronesses for the: evening 
Mrs. Leo P. Harlow, editor of The Carit- 
lon; Haze] Clark Taylor, Mme. Emmanuel 


Dimitriu, Dr. Winifred Ashby, Fanny 
Bunand-Sevastos, Mary Burrows, and 


Angelina Carabelli., 


Why Not? 
C ARRIE HARRISON of Washington, 
D, C., sends us the following excel- 
lent suggestion : 
Five years after the crossing of the 
Atlantic by Colonel Lindbergh, Amelia 
Earhart crossed in less time, and without 


/promise of reward. It should ba remem- 
‘bered that Colonel Lindbergh said that 


he crossed for the $25,000 offered for a 


first crossing. When he was asked if a 
woman could do it, he bravely said, “Why 
not?” 
in the National Museum. And I suggest 
that the plane be called “Why Not.” 


Her plane should hang beside his 


DAY PRINTING COMPANY 


PUBLICATIONS aND BOOKS 


East Lombard Street 
Baltimore, Md. 
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